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The ordination of Moses Anderson as Bishop was an elab- 


orate ceremony. Pat Forman and John Fournier help serve 


¥ 


by Bernie Dagenais 
Photography Editor 


Moses B. Anderson, a St. 
Michael’s graduate of 1954, was 
ordained as Auxiliary Bishop to 
the Archbishop of Detroit last 
Friday in front of a full Chapel of 
Saint Michael The Archangel. 

Three other Bishops, mem- 
bers of the Edmundite commu- 
nity St. Michael’s faculty and 
students were present to witness 
the ceremony which lasted about 
an hour and a half. 


the mass at the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel 


(photo by Chris Burtis) 


‘New Bishop calls 


Anderson, whose crest is in- 
scribed “unity in diversity” stressed 
the importance of the liberal arts 
approach to education in his first 
sermon as Bishop. “A college to 
be a college must be diverse,” he 
said. 

“The Church had its founda- 
tion in a college,” Anderson said. 
Jesus was the teacher and the 
apostles were the first faculty “St. 
Michael’s College and Winooski 
share in the function of the min- 
istry” he said. When one is in 
college, “there’s no need of soul 


Caldicott comments 
on nuclear situation 


by John Cotter 
News Editor 

The United States is em- 
barking on a course that will inev- 
itably lead to all-out nuclear war 
if corrective action is not taken, 

according to the president of Phy- 
sicians for Social Responsibility. 
Helen Caldicott addressed a 
crowd of about 1,000 at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont's Patrick Gym- 
nasium last Wednesday. 

“You only have two years 
before this thing (the arms race) 
gets out of control. After that we 
may as well forget about it and 
just enjoy our hedonistic lives until 
the whole thing (Earth) comes 
to an end,” she said. 

Caldicott traced the growth 
of the arms race in the manner 
of a physician examining a patient. 
Her patient was Earth. 

“We have a terminally ill 
planet,” she said. The arms race 


threatens its very existence. 

Caldicott said the arms race 
is the result of this country’s 
“unique paranoia” of the Rus- 
sians. 

She also pointed out that the 
Russian arms buildup is a re- 
sponse to U.S. stockpiling. It was 
“naive” to believe that the Rus- 
sians would not develop nuclear 
weapons, she said. “America has 
set up its own suicide.” 

Caldicott gave patient Earth 
a dismal prognosis with little 
chance of survival, explaining that 
the arms policies of the US and 
the Soviet Union would lead to 
nuclear destruction in the near 
future. 

Caldicott also pointed out that 
Russia is surrounded by coun- 
tries that possess nuclear weap- 
ons. “America has no empathy 
to the fact that Russia is ringed 

continued on page 3 


Trustees raise tuition 


by John Cotter 
News Editor 


The board of trustees approved a $650, or 8.3 
percent, increase in the cost of attending the col- 
lege last week during its February meeting. 

Student Association President John Egan 
explained that the increase is in overall costs, not 
just tuition. An undergraduate student living in a 
double occupancy room on the full meal plan will 
pay $8,500 to attend St. Michael’s next year. 

Of the $650 increase, $486 is slated for tuition, 
$72 for residence fees and $92 for the 21 meal 
plan. 
The cost of preferred housing will also increase 
with the townhouses and Hodson Hall heading 
the list at $100. 

Egan pointed out that from 1971 to 1976, the 
cost of attending St. Michael’s increased a total of 
$748. From 1976, President Edward L. Henry's 
first year in office, to the 1983-1984 tuition, the 
college has increased in price by a whopping $4,752. 

The International Student Program will be 
undergoing an $111 increase. 

Egan said that although Ke didn’t agree with 
the trustees’ decision to increase the cost of attend- 
ing the college, the board was more attentive to his 
opinions than he expected. 

“I can’t stress enough that I was very impressed 
with their [the trustees] concern,” Egan said. “Th 
awareness is up now.” 


8.3 percent for ’83-’84 


Egan presented the board with over 800 stu- 
dent signatures opposing a tuition increase as well 
as various letters and articles from The Defender. 

Egan said the trustees also approved a 7.5 
percent pay increase for faculty members. 

Additionally an architect has been hired to 
gain student input and begin to draw plans for the 
possible construction of a new classroom building 
on south campus. “To me this means they've tumed 
the corner” and are going to build, Egan said. 

In a press conference held Monday in Bergeron, 
Henry explained the impact that the tuition increase 
would have. 

Henry said that students who are currently on 
some type of financial aid should be able to con- 
tinue to attend the college next year without any 
difficulty This, he explained, is the result of yearly 
increases in the college’s financial aid program. 

Next year the college will pay out close to one 
and one half million dollars in student aid. This is 
an increase of approximately $300,000 from the 
current academic year. 

Henry explained that the tuition increase is 
based on maintaining a “borrowing gap.” Money 
from summer employment, family contributions, 
federal and state aid and aid from the college for 
the average student totals about $5,350. This fig- 
ure plus a $2,500 Guaranteed Student Loan totals 
to the current tuition of $7,850. 

Henry explained that the administration would 

continued on page 2 


for more college diversity 


searching what one ought to be 
doing.” 


The very nature of a college 


or university must take ona “wide 


breadth of meaning,” he said. 


Out of its. own resources, it must 
go out into the community He 


urged the members of the col- 


lege community to create, as 
shepherds, a “more just and 
humane society” 

Bishop John Marshall of 


Burlington presided over the ser- 


vice. He presented Anderson with 
the crosier that would symbolize 








Bishop Moses 


Anderson reads from the 


his new rank within the Catholic 
Church with “heart-felt love and 
devotion.” Marshall said pre- 
senting Anderson with the pas- 
toral staff symbolized “the long- 
term affiliation between the di- 
ocese of Burlington and the 
Society of St. Edmund.” 

‘In his closing remarks Ander- 
son asked those present to pray 
that he would use his office to 
“serve and minister, and not to 
be waited on.” 

The Bishop of Providence, 
RI, Louis Gelineau, was pre- 


ee ae 


New Testament 


Fr. John LaBrake stands in the background. 


& 


sent for the ordination as was 
retired Bishop of Burlington 
Robert Joyce, who ordained An-. 
derson as priest in 1958. 

Anderson was a member of 
the faculty at St. Michael’s from 
1964 to 1969 and became vice 
president of student affairs for 
two years after From 1971 to 
1981 he was the chaplain at 
Xavier University in New Orleans 
and taught theology at some of 
the local seminaries. Since 1981 
he’s been in Anniston, Ala. at 
All Saints Parish. 





with the aid of Chris Weber. 
(photo by Chris Burtis) 
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by Ray Jennings 


“Peace groups around the 


country should place less empha- 


sis on foreign affairs and devote 


more attention toward the strug- 
gle for survival within this coun- 


try” said Russ Moore, keynote 
speaker at Burlington City Hall 
last Friday evening. 


Moore said the main objec- 


tive is to focus on the reduction 
of defense spending since it is 


the root of the financial deterio- 


ration within the economy Moore 
spoke to a crowd of 70 persons 
gathered to witness the opening 


ceremonies of a peace confer- 


ence, “Thinking Globally and 
Acting Locally:II,” sponsored by 
the Burlington Peace Coalition. 

Moore directed the peace 
movement to focus its attention 
toward two points of vulnerability 


in Reagan’s military defense rea- 


soning. 
One was the whole concept 


of first strike, specifically the pro- 


duction of the MX, Cruise and 
Pershing missiles. The Cruise and 
Pershings are of paramount im- 
portance to Reagan’s plan for 
the defense of Western Europe. 
Moore noted, “We can take inspi- 
ration from the European peace 
movement and their stance on 
first strike ideology.” He referred 
to the peace marches in Euro- 
pean capitals last summer. 

Secondly, Moore brought at- 
tention to the problem of nuclear 
waste and the mining of uranium 
on native American land. “The 
exploitation of these people’s 
resources for materials used in 
weapon production is disgrace- 
ful,” he said, also pointing out 
the poor health conditions and 
the dangers in the mining proc- 
ess. 

In reference to the transport 
and disposal of nuclear wastes 
he said, “The dangers are obvi- 
ous’ fearing that a major acci- 
dent might have to occur to waken 
the public and the government 
to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 


EVENING 
RESUME 


WORKSHOP 


Monday, February 21st 
6:00-7:00 | 
In the Student Resource Center fe 





- Happenings at the 
SMC Rathskeller. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24-3 Stooges at 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22-Dave Quinian& _ oe 
Craig Lambeth 9 p.m.-12 midnight ae 


— $pecials 
NEW TIME-8 fo 10 


MONDAY-MEN’S NIGHT. 
TUESDAY-MYSTERY BOTTLE NIGHT 
WEDNESDAY-LADIES’ NIGHT 
THURSDAY-LIGHT BEER NIGHT | : 
FRIDAY-HAPPY HOUR 3-5 p.m. © ea 
Help us decorate the back wall of the RAT | ae a 
with a few of yourfavorite things: = = aye ae 
photos, license plates, pictures, knick-knacks... eae 


Stop by and drop them off any evening! 
wile Foosball table has arrived—much thanks to the 
Alliot Governing Board | 
Remember, Please Don't Drink And Drive 


Local writer and activist Greg 


Guma also spoke stressing Ver- 


mont’s “vanguard” position in 


the American peace movement. 
He said, “The Vermont leader- 


ship role must be pursued.” 
Guma pointed to the dangers 


of “categorizing” the peace move- 


ment, adding that dividing the 
movement into smaller segments 
weakens the force of action. Thus, 
we must be globally united, not a 
myriad of local groups. 

Responding to Reagan's state- 
ment that the peace movement 
in America is backed by Soviet 
intelligence, Guma answered, 
“Reagan wouldn't have bothered 
with a statement at all if the 
movement had a negligible effect 
on the implementation of his pol- 
icies.” 

The conclusion of the recep- 
tion was a film titled “Nick Maz- 
zuco: Biography of an Atomic 
Bomb Veteran.” It dealt with 
Mazzuco’s views and personal 
involvement as a United States 
soldier subject to testing in the 
Southwest United States. 
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‘like to “preserve the gap” at $2,500 so students 
currently on loans can continue to attend the 


college. 


Henry explained the strategy of the college in 
supplying financial aid to students. “We attempt to 
see that students or families that can afford to do — 
sO, pay as close to the cost of their educationas we — 
can get them (to). Those who cannot should be 


subsidized.” 


Henry added that budget requests for next. generated this year be bankrolled for: 
year from the college’s various departments are ‘solidation,” LaMarche said. 
$700,000 in excess of the college's budget. ' Witha 
~ balanced budget in sight for June 30 of next year, 
» Henry ad; that this amount would have to b 

‘but promised that it would not come, U ed 


trimmed 
from student financial aid. 








































This discussion was part of a weekend peace sympos 
sponsored by the Burlington Peace Coalition. : 
(photo by Chris Burtis) 


The increase in aid from the college 
fee to do this. ‘ 


‘Giecly 
“We proposed id Be presidente he a 


The price. tag on consol 
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Parenting discussion ends 
family workshop series 


by Tricia Nee 
Staff Reporter 
“The fun of raising children 
is a half-truth,” said Norbert Kuntz, 
smiling. “It’s a tremendous 
amount of work...but the rewards 
are incredible!” A look at the many 


_ decisions and responsibilities 


involved in being a parent was 


' the theme of the “Parenting” 


workshop, the last in a four-part 
series that concluded Thursday 
Through the collective efforts 
of Campus Ministry Health Serv- 
ices, Student Life and the Student 
Resource Center, the workshops 
were designed to address the 
many issues confronting and sur- 
rounding family life. “These are 


800 place signatures on petition 


issues the students should start 
thinking about,” said the Rev. 
Michael Cronogue, director of 
Campus Ministry 

The topics presented were: 
“Marriage” by Peter and Eleanor - 


~Jumulty “Divorce’ by Dave Lan- 


ders and the Rev. Brian Ortale, 
“Careers and Family Life” by 
Linda Hollingdale and Wendy 
Saville, and “Parenting” by Nor- 
bert and Sue Kuntz and Deborah 
Worthley Dividing the categories 
among different presenters “gave 
us a chance to meet and overlap 


ideas,” said Cronogue. “I thought - 


it turned out well, it was worth 
the try” Most of the presenters 
shared the same sentiments. 


“There was no right or wrong. 
involved in the presentations,” 
said Linda Hollingdale, coun- 
selor at the, Student Resource 
Center. “What we wanted to do 
was to get the students think- 
ing. 

In speaking of the “Marriage” 
workshop Peter Tumullty said, “We 
wanted to show students that 
good marriages do exist. If you 
are willing to work at it, it’s not 
impossible.” 

Besides the lack of male stu- 
dent participation, no other 
shortcomings in relation to the 
workshops were expressed. “If a 
person can leave with something,” 
said Hollinadale, “it’s worth it!” 


against proposed tuition hike 


‘by Brenda Patoine 


John Egan announcedat the - 
Feb. 8 General Assembly meet- 


ing that approximately 700 sig- 


natures had been placed on peti- 
tions opposing the proposed 
tuition increase. Egan said he 
hoped to have at least 900 sig- 
natures before submitting the peti- 


| tions to the Student Life Office. 


Egan urged student represen- 


tatives to “get the word out” 
~ concerning a presentation and 


discussion by David LaMarche, 
vice president for planning and 
assistant to the president, at the 
Feb, 15 meeting of the G.A. Egan 
said he hopes to see spirited stu- 
dent 5 Sea in the discus- 


sion, with some “good questions” 
directed at LaMarche concern- 
ing the proposed increase. 
Student Association treasurer 
Peter Abell circulated sheets out- 
lining the Finance Committee’s 
first semester budget audit of all 
SA. funded organizations. Of the 


ten organizations only the Pro- - 


gramming Board and The De- 


_ fender had incurred expenses of 


more than 50 percent of their 
allocations. 

The S.A. divided more than 
$93,000 among the ten organi- 


_ zations this year. The Hilltop and 


WWPV each received over 
$20, 000. 
_ The Social Committee chair- 


man announced that.-tickets for 


the Feb. 18 David Johansen con- 
cert are now on sale in Allliot. 


Tickets are $4.50 in advance and 


$5.50 at the door The commit- 


tee will be advertising the show 
in the Vanguard Press and on 
the B-100 radio station this week. 

In other business, a motion 
was passed requesting that a letter 
be written concerning the coffee 


» machine which will be in the 
library by the end of the month. 


The letter will request that the 
machine sell coffee for five cents 
as opposed to ten cents, under 
the stipulation that it will be there 
as a service to students, and not 
for revenue purposes. 


“We're only 4,214 feet 
en Tals Campus” 
ome On By! 
159 Pearl St. 
Essex Jct. 


GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 


28), Main Street, Winooski 
Haircuts $4.50 Wash/Shampoo/Dry $8.50 


HOURS Daily 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Tuesday 5:30-8 p.m. Closed Mondays 
By Appointment Only 


Carrying Roffler and Redken products 
Men’s Hairstyling 655-3373 








inge in procedure provides 
re control over room keys | 














by Brian Kling — 
Staff Reporter 


In an effort to provide more 
control over the keys distributed 
on campus, a change has been 

- made in the procedure. As of Feb. 
1, 1983, all residence hall keys 
were stored in the Security Of- 
fice in the basement of Ryan Hall. 

A memorandum, dated Jan. 
31, 1983, was distributed to all 
of the student’s rooms on cam- 
pus and outlined this procedure. 
It indicated the process for ob- 
taining a new key will still origi- 
nate in the Student Life Office 
where a key request form is to be 
filled out and a $1 replacement 
charge must be paid. The stu- 
dent will then be given a copy of 
the form to be taken to the Secu- 
rity Office where a key may be 


picked up. 


Joseph Snee, director of 
housing, said that this was done - 


“in an effort to make the en- 
vironment more secure.” 

Michael Samara, vice presi- 
dent for student affairs, said that 
the policy was drafted last year 
by Donald Sutton, director of 
safety and security, “who wanted 
a system of accountability, a way 
to centralize services.” 

Sutton said that “we have to 
tighten up the keys on campus. 
A lot of students have had ihe 
opportunity to have enough keys 
to pass out to their friends. I think 
it’s important to have a tighter 
system on the keys,” Sutton said. 

Both Snee and Samara 
agreed that a $1 replacement 
fee for lost keys is no deterrent to 
habitual offenders. They even 
suggested the possibility of rais- 
ing the rate— possibly each time 
keys are lost until the point where 
the lock would have to be changed 


at the student’s expense. “If 


someone finds that key there 
goes the whole sense of securi- 
ty.” Samara said. He added that 


the issue isn't to make money. 
Snee said that $1 doesn’t even 
cover the costs of cutting and 
processing a key 

John Gutman, vice-president 


for operations, said that “in con- 


cept it’s a good idea. It’s to better 
ensure that the property and the 


welfare of the students are pro- 
tected. It’s good practice to main- 


tain a very tight control over the 
keys in a reasonable fashion to 


be accessible to all students,” 


Gutman said. 

The distribution of the keys 
at the beginning of the year and 
the collection of the keys at the 
end of the year will continue to 
be handled by the Student Life 


Office. Samara said it’s impor- 


tant to maintain a presence to 


the students. “It is a way to asso- 
ciate a name with a service per- 


son for someone to go to if they 
have a problem,” Samara said. 

The key policy change only 
affects those who lose a key or 
change rooms. 





New room 1 key procedures have been designed to procide 


more control over who has keys to what on campus. All 
residence hall keys are now kept at the Security Office 


in the basement of Ryan Hall. 


(Defender file photo) 


Prognosis for patient Earth: ‘terminally il? 


_ continued from page 1 


by countries that could destroy 
(Russia).” 
“You shouldn't frighten a 


Caldicott cautioned her audi- 
te to carefully analyze state- 
ts made by the Reagan ad- 
tion on Soviet superiority 


; ta Soviet Union, she explained, 


s vulnerable to a first-strike attack 
use the majority of its fire 

ver is land-based while the 
US. has incorporated its poten- 


tial into water and air power not 

vulnerable to a first strike. 
Caldicott went on to describe 

the medical consequences of a 


“Many in truth will be vaporized. 

At 20 miles “if you glance at 
the flash your eyeballs will disin- 
tegrate.” 

“You could become an in- 
stantaneous walking, burning 
torch 26 miles away.” 

Those who made it to shel- 
ters would be no better off, whe 


said. How would you feel, she 
said, “knowing that when you 
came out there would be no more 
world left. Everything we know 


what would really happen,” she 
said. “The only way to find out is 
to do the experiment and we're 
rapidly moving in that direction.” 

She tore into Reagan’s policy 


of negotioting from strength say- 


ing, “It’s sort of amacho game. If 
I negotiate with my husband from 
strength and I’m a real bitch, it 


never works. You have to nego- 


tiate, you have to make the first 
move.” 
Caldicott pointed to several 


favorably with similar bans on 
nuclear testing. 


“They (the Soviets) were de- 


lighted. The called it the policy 
of mutual example.” 

Caldicott said that the only 
therapy that will save the Earth is 


a nuclear freeze followed by bilat- 


eral reductions in armaments. 


Nuclear war “is the ultimate 
Republican issue because it’s bad 
for business. It’s the ultimate patr- 
otic issue because it’s bad for the 


ee jumpy patient,” she said. “He nuclear attack. Everyone within and love would be gone.” unilateral bans made during the country and it’s the ultimate relig- 
could do something paranoid, six miles of a 20-megaton explo- She termed this “the death Kennedy administration saying ious issue because what is our 
- the push the button.” sion would be killed, she said. of God’s creation. We don't know __ that the Soviets responded very _ responsibility to God but to con- 


tinue His creation.” 

“This is what it’s all about,” 
she said, holding aloft a small 
child who wandered to the front 
of the gymnasium and crawled 
onto the stage. 

Caldicott is the author of 
“Nuclear Madness” and “Take 


the Toys Away From the Boys.” 
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Decreased increase 


Last week the board of trustees ratified a $650 increase in the 
cost of attending St. Michael's. This was some improvement over the 
1981 and 1982 increases, when the cost was raised $1,150 and 
$1,000 respectively Compared to a $1,000 increase, the $650 
looks great but when you consider that some schools are freezing 
tuition, it doesn’t look good. 

The more important issue is the fact that, for perhaps the first 
time in many years, students made a concerted effort to bring their 
concerns to the trustees about the cost of attending St. Michael’s. It’s 
nice to see students who are often accused of apathy rally together 


for a cause, especially one as important as the cost of their educa- 


tion. 

We'll never really know if the petition, signed by more than 800 
students, and the letters to the editor in The Defender changed the 
trustees’ decision. Perhaps they had in mind a larger increase, and 
student response made them whittle it down. Perhaps they had the 
$650 increase in mind all the time. At least the efforts of Student 
Association President John Egan, and all those who wrote letters or 
signed the petition, were not wasted. 

The effort at least let the trustees know what ramifications their 
decisions hold, and maybe the trustees opposed to the increase voiced 


_ their opinions louder or debated longer We do know the decision was 


not an eight-minute one as in years past. The trustees had much to say 
‘on the issue although they are removed from the campus and are 
not too concerned about the students’ plight. 

To those struggling to pay this year’s bill, this knowledge may not 
mean anything, because “why would the trustees approve such a 
large increase if they cared about students’ ability to attend?” An 8.3 
percent increase is a great deal better than last year’s 14.8 percent 
increase and now the groundwork is laid for more awareness on the 
part of the trustees and more involvement on the part of students. 


ayes EM 
Fact vs. opinion 
For about three weeks the abortion issue has come to the fore in 
the minds of many students and faculty. The editorial pages of The 
Defender are rife with points and counterpoints ever since some 
students reacted sourly to the Rev. Richard Berube’s homily 
One of the crucial issues in the debate has proved to be the 
difference between objective fact and opinion. The emotional level 
of the argument sometimes overshadows that part of it, but the feud 
is futile until we can discern between the two. 


Many students are ambivalent about abortion. Since all students. 


are required to take courses in religion, it makes sense that the 
religious studies department could offer insights into the objective 
side of the dilemma. 

Perhaps the debate will progress indefinitely but at least then we 
could skirt the entangling snare of ignorance concerning what is fact 
and what is opinion. 
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Homily support 


To the editor: 

I'm not writing in defense of 
the Rev. Richard Berube’s hom- 
ily on-abortion, even though, 
contrary to the letter to the edi- 
tor by Barbara Catalano and 


_Chuck Kelley (The Defender, Feb. 


2), | found my colleague’s hom- 
ily to be closely based on the 
day’s Scripture readings. I also 
found it toybe a reasoned and 
forceful presentation of the 
Church’s understanding of itself 
as a people ever open to the gifts 
of life, grace and suffering God 
bestows, an understanding which 


_ results in the welcoming of new 


life rather than in its destruction. 

Nor do I need to correct the 
factual errors in their letter: for 
example, neither the Church nor 
Berube calls for “an all-out ban 
on abortion by means of a con- 
stitutional amendment.” Nor for 
that matter, do I wish to enter 
into the pro-life vs. pro-choice 
controversy, which so often in- 
volves not debate—oh, that it 
would!—but name-calling and the 
shrill invocation of slogans. 

What I do wish to disagree 
with in the letter is the implica- 
tion that one’s “individual deci- 
sion’ to be pro-choice or pro-life 
is a groundless one, a decision 
for which no reasons need be 
sought, and for which no expla- 
nations need be made. 

Surely if abortion is such “an 
extremely complex issue,” one 
cannot choose a “stance” blindly 
but must try to unravel the ques- 
tion (including the meaning of 
pro-life and pro-choice), and 
find bases on which to conclude 
or decide. That was clearly what 
Berube was doing when he spoke: 
the church’s “stance” on abor- 
tion finds its reasons in the 
church’s understanding of its mis- 
sion. 

Of course I agree that the 
Catholic Church “does not have 
the right to impose its beliefs...” 
Butis that the real question? May 
not the Church, in a society that 
prizes freedom of speech and 
rejoices in pluralism, make its 
beliefs known, and act accord- 
ing to those beliefs? If one has 
reasons to offer why the earth is 


Peder &. 


round, may he/she not present 
his/her case, even if this would 
disturb flat-earthers, leave a bad 
taste in their mouths, and make 
them “feel” guilty for thinking 
unglobally? 

If saying what one considers 
true is to be discouraged because 
others may “feel” hurt by it, then 


a doctor should remain silent or — 
leaders,” r 


lie when a patient, found to have’ 


_ terminal cancer, asks whether — 
_ he/she is dying, the teacher must _ 
refrain from giving a deserved — 
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to this future, but Iam not. Edu 
cation is a right, not a privile q 
One should be able to adv 
as far as one’s faculties will 
him or her. Perhaps my 
tion of St. Michael’s func 
a Christian college is all w 
Henry did tell the General 

bly last semester tha 
is in the business of 








mass 


_ high grade to a student because are ai 


other students may “feel” envy — 


and resentment, and. Christ 
should have kept quiet about 
taking up his cross, and declined 


to carry the cross he was to die — 


on, because his mother and his 
disciples might have “felt” sorrow. 
Richard L. VanderWeel 


Confused 


To the editor: 

It was my New Year’s resolu- 
tion for 1983 to desist from writ- 
ing letters to The Defender, but 
after reading last week’s issue I 
cannot restrain myself. 

It has become evident that 
the powers that be at St. Michael’s 
have lost sight of the purpose 
and principles of the institution. 
The president tells the trustees 

- that we must embark on a pro- 
gram of educational Darwinism 
in order to survive. The dean of 
admissions says the school would 
attract fewer (maybe he means 
lesser) students if tuition were 
lower. The head of the journal- 
ism department criticizes a teacher 
for his “emphasis on professional 
journalism skills.” Has the whole 
microcosm gone mad? 

The implications of President 
Henry's statement that “only the 
strongest, most competitive col- 
leges survive and they will be 
serving a higher income clientele,” 
are frightening. Henry has re- 
signed himself to the belief that 
lower—and even middle—class 
people will be unable to. afford 
college, and St. Michael’s must 
begin to cater to the rich. Higher 
education will become a privilege 
extended to select few A vast 
potential of intellect will remain 
dormant. Henry may be resolved 


-not believe I would send my chil- _ 
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less than $8,000 per eee wi 










ance are perplexing. I should think 
that the journalism department, 
more than most, would strive fo 
professionalism in both its teach 
ers and students. If professional- 
ism is incompatible with the 
school's “liberal arts orientation,” 
shouldn't the entire business and — 
computer departments be 
I came to attend St. Michael’s a: 
at the recommendation of my _ 
father, who is an alumnus. I do — S 
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To the editor: | Pica stereo 
_ Tread with interest and under- 
standing John Egan's letter to 
the editor in the Jan. 19 issue of 
the Defender As a parent ofa 
student at St. Michael’s College, _ 
I understand Mr. Egan's concern © 
for the ever-increasing rises in 
the tuition and fees, increases 
that may price St. Michael's be- - 


_ yond the financial reach of many 


of our students. Yet as a former 
member of the St. Michael’sCol- 
lege Board of Trustees, I see the © 
need to keep St. Michael’sona 
firm financial basis so thata quality 
education may be provided to 
our students. | ae 
Assisting St. Michael’s in main- 
taining a strong financial base _ 
without pricing itself beyond the _ 
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by Timo McGillicuddy 
Op-Ed 


The only promising aspect of Ameri- 
ca’s emerging “radical right” seems to be 
the possibility that it may clear the way for 
the reappearance of the greatest conser- 


vative of all time— Marie Antoinette. 


__ Itwould be refreshing to see someone 
in Washington finally take a tough stand 
on the great American food joke, a joke 
_ which involves the needless waste of mil- 
lions of tons of food each year. Of course, 
Ms. Antoinette’s cry would have to be 


altered to match America’s extravagant 
eating habits and would probably go some: » 


thing like, “Let them eat pate de fois gras.” 

Yet even the worldly Mr Reagan, a 
man who has decided to arm and train 
Salvadoran troops who often mistake 


& village huts for mortar targets, and who 


gave a warm greeting to so ardent a 


_ human-rights activist as Mr. Marcos of the 
Philippines, would be shocked by the great 


French lady’s hard line toward the masses. 
Perhaps the fact the no one of Marie's 


vision has arisen is precisely because as - 


the peasants of the eighteenth century 
knew too well—people can never truly 
appreciate food until they have none. Of 
all the people that I know, only my Aunt 
Theresa comes close to capturing her 
spirit: - 

~. “You would be amazed what you can 


Jean to eat when you’re hungry.” is what 


she used to say 

_ And she proved it to me more than 
once by sending me to bed without supper 
and then serving leftover Spaghettios for 


___ However, Aunt Theresa’s tactics seem 


The food waste problem seems espe- 


cially alarming in our college cafeterias 
where unlimited amounts of food are 
served and then wasted every day Many 
people insist on piling up plate after plate 


of food they have no intention of eat- 
ing or simetimes even tasting. They de- 


fend their habit by saying, “I paid for it, I 
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can waste it,” which I guess is true. It’s an 


argument which besides revealing the per- 
- son’s stupidity also points out one of the’ 
basic problems with America’s food chain. 


The same person when asked where baby 
chickens come from would probably say 
“aisle eight” or “Sam’s freezer .” 

It’s interesting to hear people complain 





Food conservation key to stable government 


about the high cost of the food service or 
the lavish defense budget of our govern- 
ment, and in the same breath say “I got 
nine and a half servings of ravioli, but then 
I wasn’t hungry” or “I find it’s not a com- 
plete meal unless I take one bite from 
each of the seven entrees.” 

The real danger is that our country is 
becoming extremely conservative in eve- 
rything except for its use of food and this 
may force the government to find ways of 
correcting this leftist trend. 

Someone like Barry Goldwater, if he 
were appointed kitchen manager, could 
do a lot to clean up the cafeteria. His 
policy of “healthy respect for what you’ve 
been given” would probably mean that if 
you didn't finish the yams at lunch you’d 
receive a clip behind the ear, no dessert, 
K.P, and a double portion of the same for 
dinner. 

Perhaps an exchange program with 
Thailand would do the trick. I'm sure a 
few eyebrows would be raised at the first 
Sunday brunch when the orientation direc- 
tor says, “All right, one handful per person, 
and don't forget to bus your trays, — next 
meal is Wednesday” 

Not wasting food will in no way make 
us weaker, poorer, less happy, or in any 
way worse off than we are, and it might 
persuade the radical right from drudging 
up the ghost of Marie so as to deal us our 
just desserts. 

If we could make a conscious effort to 
send fewer half-eaten tuna fish sandwiches 
to the garbage and to start with one tray of 
food instead of six, then perhaps we could 
bring about a sort of “food conscious” 
revolution. At the least it could go a long 


way toward cleaning up our bank books, 
refuse dumps, and consciences, all at the 
‘same time; and then after the revolution, 
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ane rather tame in light of the fact thateach 

~~ year about 17 million children die of _ i 
starvation or malnutrition-related diseases 
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—that’s more than one every two sec- 
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More letters 225729 
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~ resources of our students and 


their families, are the members 
of the St. Michael’s Community 
students, parents, alumni, faculty 
and friends of the college. 

-The Alumni members of this 
community are conducting a 
series of phonothons in different 


alumni chapters around the coun- 


try to raise $250,000 for student 


~ scholarship aid. These monies 


together with the $250,000 raised 
last year by the alumni for the 


library are a step in the right direc- | 


Development Office in Prevel Hall — 
for details. 
Joseph P. McCann 


Last hurrah 


To the editor: : 
Friday Feb. 25 is the first day 
of Spring break. I would like peo- 
ple to think of where they will be 
at 7:30 p.m. Florida? Bermuda? 


rah at Ross Sport Center. While 
most of us will be many many 
miles away, these four will be 


honored with awards and acco- 


lades for the final time. 

Why would a special game be 
planned at such an inconvenient 
date for the St. Michael’s student 
body? We will miss the chance to 
salute and honor the whole team 
for their hard work and exciting 
basketball play all season and to 


pay appropriate respect to indi- 


viduals who will be performing 


perhaps we could even have our paté de 
fois gras, and get to eat it too. 


Crossword puzzle 


1 Dance for 
Gene Kelly 
4 Precipitous 
‘9 Armed con- 
flict 
12 Broadcast 
13 Dance for 
Charo 
14 Reverence 
15 Frowns 
17 Follows 
19 Ball dress 
20 Catches 
21 Brave one 
23 Laws 


[O] D] AMM AT SIM P| A] Alm] s} 
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4 Cook slowly 
5 Mountain 
lakes 
6 Abstract 
being 
7 For example: 
Abbr. 
8 Vegetables 
9 Blouse | 
10 Shoemaker’s 
tool 
11 Legal 
matters 
16 Timber 
18 Border on. 
20 Metal 
fastener 





Answer to Feb. 9 puzzle 


tion. + _ New Jersey? eas for the last time. Good luck Joel, 97 Turkish 51 kisi Gane 
The New Jersey St. Michael’s I know at least 13 students Jerry Mike and Steve in the future. decree 22 Expunge 34 Eyes: Slang sword 
College Alumni are holding a who will be on campus that eve- Ed Mitchell 29'Disturbance 24Threefold § 36Capri,e.g. 46 Wheel track 


phonothon on March 1 at 6 p.m. 
at the Peerless Tube Company. 
in Bloomfield, NJ. to help raise 
the scholarship money We invite 
the New Jersey students to join 
with us in making the telephone 
calls. Contact Bill Peters in the 






ning. They will all be wearing 
purple and white. Four of these 
players will be playing their last 
collegiate game. Joel May, Mike 
Mandel, co-captain Jerry Mizerak 
and 1000 point-scorer Steve 
Bourke will perform their last hur- 


Good luck on midterms 
from The Defender Staff 


(Se PT) 


This page is for you to speak 
out. The Defender welcomes any 
letter to the editor or op-ed piece 
appropriate for publication. 





30 Negative 

31 Male sheep 

32 Fence steps 

34 Tavern 

35 Conjunction 

36 Sacred 
image 

37 Cubic meter 

39 Calculated 

42 Prophet 

43 Badly 

44 Harvest 

46 Street show 

48 Sadden 

51 Southwest- 
ern Indian 

52 Loop 

54 Greek letter 

55 Spread for 
drying 

56 Brief 

57 Stitch 


DOWN 
1 Label 


2 Be ill 
3 Playbill 


25 Habituate 

26 Sedate 

28 Edible 

33 British Con- 
servative 


rebel | 


47 Brunched> 
48 Click beetle 
49 Pronoun 
50 Seed 

53 Digraph 


38 Former Rus- 
sian ruler 

40 Ventilated 

41 Garment 

45 Fencing 
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Answer in next issue 
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Campus productions open to all students 


by Juli Fiore 


Are you one of those St. 
Michael's students who would like 
to audition for a role in a cam- 
pus production, but are reluctant 
to because you are nota fine arts 
concentrator? Don't be. Sarah 
Crowley an English concentrator, 
has the lead in the spring pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s “Love's 
Labor’s Lost.” 

Crowley has been in previous 
campus productions, but this is 
her first leading role. She said 
she became interested in theater 
in junior high school. When she 
arrived at St. Michael's, she be- 
came a fine arts concentrator 
because the theater gave her 
“something to grab on to and 
identify with.” 

Crowley said she changed to 
English because she felt-she 
“wasnt getting enough literature- 
wise.” 

She said the two concentra- 
tions are closely related, and 
hopes to combine them in some 
way in the future. 

“Love's Labor’s Lost” is the 
fourth campus production Chris 
Cosentino, journalism concen- 
trator, has had a role in. Co- 
sentino said he was involved in 
theater in high school. He decided 


to check into theater here because 
he wasn’t going to play soccer, 
and he knew he would be bored. 

Cosentino said being in these 
productions has helped him to 
communicate better. For exam- 
ple, he has learned to speak up 


in class, something many students 


have to be reminded of. 

Kristine Burke also has a role 
in the play. This is her third cam- 
pus production. Burke is an un- 
decided concentrator. She never 
acted in high school, but she did 
sing. During her first years she 


went to McCarthy Arts Center | 


and looked. at the call board “on 


a whim.” The play being adver- 


tised was a musical. She audi- 
tioned, got a part, and has been 
interested in theater ever since. 

Burke does not want to be- 
come an actress when she grad- 
uates, but would like to sing or 
start a band. 

Why isn’t there more student 
interest in auditioning for roles 
or attending the productions? 

According to Cosentino, stu- 
dents don’t know where to check 
for auditioning times and play 
announcements. The productions 
are open to the general public, 
so anyone can audition for a part. 
There’s a call board with an- 
nouncements in McCarthy Arts 
Center opposite room 134. 





Calendar 








Wednesday, Feb. 16 

1:30 p.m. Resume Writing 
WORKSHOP, Student Resource 
Center. 

7p.m.and9:30 p.m. MOVIE, 
“Harold and Maude,” Herrouet 
Theater. 

6:30 p.m. Social Committee 
MEETING, Alliot Lobby. 

College Bowl Tournament 
begins. 
Thursday, Feb. 17 

3:30 p.m. Resume Writing 
WORKSHOP Student Resource 
Center. 





College Bowl Tournament 
continues. 
Winter weekend begins. 


8 p.m. Comedy Night, featur- 
ing Barry Sobel, Amazing Jon- 
athan and Jack Gallagher, Mc- 


Carthy Recital Hall. Admission 
$1.00 
Friday, Feb. 18 
College Bowl Tournament 
continues, 








7 p.m. Women’s BASKET- 
BALL, at Middlebury. 

8 p.m. David Johansen 
CONCERT, Ross Sport Center, 
admission $4.50. 

Saturday, Feb. 19 

11 a.m. Wild Life PARTY, Old 
P-Day field. 

2:30 p.m. Men’s BASKET- 
BALL, against LeMoyne, home. 





6 p.m. Night SKIING at Bol- 
ton Valley, bus leaves from Alliot 
Rotunda. 

Sunday, Feb. 20- 
11a.m.and9p.m.MASSES, 
Chapel. 

3 p.m. Ice Sculpture Contest 
JUDGING, next to Hockey Rink. 
Monday,. Feb. 21 
7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. MOVIE, 
“The Three Stooges,” Rathskeller 
Tuesday, Feb. 22 

7 p.m. General Assembly 
Meeting, Science 108. 


Cosentino said another de- 
terring factor may be the time 
involved. A person must spend 
three to four hours a night, five 
nights a week for five and a half 
weeks on the production, de- 
pending on the number of scenes 
the person is in. 

- Crowley said she thought 
many students who come to St. 


Productions such as “The Cheny Orcha 


Michael's with an interest in drama 
are intimidated to audition by the 
fine arts concentrators, who can 
be ‘very cliquey.” 

Fine arts concentrator Kathryn 
Markey disagreed: “When you 
think of the amount of time spent 
with the same set of people ona 
producion, there’s bound to. be 
an emotional bond. Sure, we're 


cliquey in the sense that we're 
friends and hang around togeth- 
er, but I wouldn't want people to 
think that we're closed.” 

Markey said the directors of 
the productions are always look- 
ing for “new blood.” 

“Love’s Labor’s Lost” will be 
presented in McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter March 22-26 at.8 p.m. 





rformed in Nonenbes 1979, ace open to 


students of every concentration at St. Michael’s. Many students who perform in campus 
productions are not fine arts concentrators. 


(Defender file photo) 


Performance raises finances — 
to aid student dance ensemble 


by Debbie Ryan 
Staff Reporter 


Dancers, clad in long, flowing 
skirts and colorful leotards, per- 
formed to music of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach and Franz Schubert 
under the radiance of flashing 
lights. 

The production was entitled 
Benefit Dance Performance. It 
was held Sunday in the recital 
hall of McCarthy Arts Center. It 
was the first benefit sponsored 
by the Dance Ensemble and St. 
Michael’s College. It was also the 


first time a student group per- 


formed with professional dance 
companies at St. Michael’s solely 
for the purpose of raising money 
for the student group. 

“The purpose of the benefit 
was to raise money for equipment 
and traveling expenses for the 
group,” Darienne Oaks, teacher 
of the group, said. Part of it may 
be used for a scholarship, she 
said, Oaks said the performance 
was also for the benefit of the 


college and surrounding commu- 
nity. It enabled both communi- 


ties to see many different types 
of dancing. 


Four professional groups per- 
formed with the Dance Ensemble. 


They were: The Dance Circle, 
Ketch Dance, Darienne Oaks and 
Friends and Maris Wolff. The 
Dance Circle, located at the 
Centre de Dance in the Cham- 
plain Mill, consisted of seven 
members. 

Kathryn Markey, a student at 
St. Michael’s, has been perform- 
ing with the group since high 
school. Darienne Oaks has also 
been a member for almost three 
years. 

Choreographer Carol Hill said 
the group does mostly liturgical 
dancing. Last September the 
group did a full concert at St. 
Paul’s Ministry of Arts. Its pieces, 
“Solos and Duets” and “Wings,” 
were two dances based on that 
performance. 

Hill referred to the group as 
chamber dancers because they 
prefer to dance in small places. 
She referred to the McCarthy Arts 
Center as “a very warm house, 
very intimate.” 

The Ketch Dance group, clad 
in black jumpsuits and wearing 
short haircuts, isa modern dance 
group. It’s part of the Main Street 
Dance Theater and does mostly 
lecture demonstrations at sur- 
rounding colleges and schools. 
“We haven't done too many lately 


because at the time we don't have 
an agent,” Hannah Dennison, a 
member of the group, said. 

The group performed at Lyn- 
don State College last summer . 
with several companies around 
the state. “It’s hard to do one 
performance by one company 
because it puts too much pressure 
on the company” Dennison said. 

Maris Wolff, a modern dance 
teacher at Johnson State College, 
spent many years touring in the 
United States and Europe. “I was 
teaching in New York and peo- 
ple would invite me to periorm,” 
Wolff said. Wolff spent one sum- 
mer teaching in Greece. She per- 
formed on the beach. 

“I loved eating fresh figs off 
the trees,” she said. Wolff per- 
forms to dances called Solo 
Dance Repertory in which she 
dances to music by composers 
from as far back as .1900 to the 
present time. “I love modern 
dance, it’s what I do most. You 
can express so many things with 
it,” Wolff said. 

One of Wolff's performances 
in the benefit was called “End of 
Time.” It was written by a com- 
poser named Olivier Messian 
while he was in a concentration 
camp during World War II. 


Johansen 


show set 


for Winter Weekend 


By Kathy Guare 
Features Editor 


The Ross Sport Center will 
be alive and shaking this week- 
end, but it won't be the Purple 
Knights jarring the floorboards 
and backboards. 

Rock singer David Johansen 
and his band will move in for a 
Friday-night performance to help 
the college celebrate its annual 
Winter Weekend extravaganza. 

Johanson brings with him a 
reputation for being an energetic 
stage presence. The New York 
Times reports that at one point 
during a concert last July in New 
York City he dove head first into 
the crowd and allowed himself 
to be “borne forward on a sea of 
raised arms.” 

A native of Staten Island, 
Johansen began playing in bands 
while in high school, often mak- 
ing the ferry boat trip across the 
harbor to play in Greenwich 
Village. He signed on as the lead 
singer for a group called the New 
York Dolls in 1973, a pre-Sex 
Pistols band known for their 
bizarre costumes and stage antics. 

The band broke up in 1975, 
and after a few years of playing 





When workers aren't there, 
business doesn't work. 


in nightclubs, Johansen started 
on a solo career with his first 
album in the spring of 1979. 

He has drawn attention with 
his re-working of rock-and-roll 
oldies such as “Reach Out And 
I'll Be There” by the Four Tops, 
and a medley of old Animals 
hits. 


Time Magazine reviewed Jo- 


hansen’s second album, “In 
Style,” saying it showed him as 
“a rock-and-roll acolyte —part 
anarchist, part jester, part street 
bopper— keeping the faith alive.” 
Time also included his latest 
album, “Live It Up,” on its list of 
the top 10 rock albums of 1982. 


The album was recorded live at. | 


the Paradise Theater in Boston. 
The New York Times called 
Johansen’s style “the epitome of 
rock-and-roll playfulness.” It also 
said, “As much as the young Mick 
Jagger, he embodied the capac- 
ity of rock-and-roll to be dumb 
and smart, silly and emotionally 
cathartic, childlike and pointedly 
sexy, all at the same time...” 
The concert will start at 8 p.m. 
with a warm-up band. Tickets are 
available in Alliot Hall. The price 
for St. Michael's students is $4.50 
in advance, and $5.50 at the door 





Protect your employees, 
your company, and 
yourself from the 
personal suffering and 
financial loss of 
cancer., .call your local 
unit.of the American 
Cancer Society and ask 
for their free pamphlet, 
“Helping. Your 
Employees to Protect 
Themselves Against 
Cancer.” Start your 
company ona 


policy of good 
health today! 
® 


American Cancer Society 


THE ONION RIVER REVIEW 
| IS ACCEPTING ANY 


POETRY, FICTION, ARTWORK 
FOR ITS SPRING ISSUE 


DEADLINE IS MARCH 30, 1983 
P.O. BOX 2697 





The Columban Fathers extend 
AN 
INVITATION 


...to young Catholic men with 
idealism, Courage and generosity 
to join over 800 Columban mission 

priests serving the poor and 

needy in eight Third World 
countries...and have a happy, 
rewarding life. 
mation on becoming a missionary 
priest, contact: 

Father Michael Harrison 
COLUMBAN FATHERS 
310 Adams St. 
Quincy, Ma. 02169 
(617) 472-1494 













For more infor- 
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Linda Limberg catches up on some reading in the Durick Library on a Sunday afternoon. 


With midterm examinations on the way, the library has recently become a more populated 


place. 


Critic’s corner 


(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 


Students need fast help to deal 
with sudden midterm barrage 


by Eileen Moran 
Executive Editor 


Where did the time go? It seems like only 
yesterday you were goofing off, lounging around, 
and enjoying the “beginning-of-the-semester- 


. sleaze-off” because classes had just started and 


you didn’t have any work to worry about for at least 
a week. Well, that week you took off stretched into 
three and four but you didn’t really wory until, 
while dozing one day in history class, you were 
abruptly awakened by the faint words of “mid- 
term” and “warning notices.” Well, before you 
could even say “Andrew Johnson’s impeachment” 
the fatal exam was scheduled only a week (a mere 
seven days) away. 

Help!!! You scream to no one in particular as 
you emerge from the Computer Center. You briefly 
consider lying down in front of Mr Benson's oncom- 
ing truck, but change your mind when you realize 
that today is Wednesday and Dynasty’s on. You 
become even more distraught when you find out 
(after some complicated calculations) that you 
only have 167 hours until the exam and even if 
you read continuously you won't get done. 

Things get worse because every teacher seems 
to think that you’re only taking one course for your 
$8,000 and therefore can spend AT LEAST 17 


hours a day on his or her course. Since teachers 
have to have a grade to turn in for the “squeal” 
reports each teacher is giving a test the same week. 
Things become quite hopeless when you discover 
that a) you haven't bought any of the books, b) 
have “blown off,” slept through, or skipped approxi- 
mately seven classes in each course and cant 
remember who’s in the class so you can get the 
notes. 

Midterms are worse than finals. During spring 
finals at least it’s warm (about 40 degrees), you get 
days off to cram, and “study treats.” During mid- 
terms, you still have to attend all your classes, keep 
up with your other work, and may have three tests 
the same day To aggravate things it’s either a) 20 
below zero or b) the most perfect skiing weather 
you've seen in the last decade. 

Don't commit suicide, join the French foreign 
legion or drop out of college to “think about life.” 
We at TheDefender are semi-experts at learning a 
semester's worth of material in a day after staying 
up all night laying out the paper. Got five tests in 
three days? Don’t worry Haven't been to class 
since the syllabi were passed out? Never fear. 
Lost all of your notes and can’t remember the 
teacher’s name? Piece of cake—The Defender 
offers its step-by-step plan to living through mid- 
terms without having a nervous breakdown, get- 
ting an ulcer or becoming a No-Doz addict. 


7-day countdown to midterms 


Day one: Buy the books. If you used your 
book money to buy a ski pass, float a check. If you 
can't find them in local bookstores, kidnap someone 
who has them, Exchange their life for their books. 

Day two: Borrow the best student’s note- 
book. Go to the treasurer’s office and get rolls of 
nickels. Go to UVM and. make copies of all the 
notes. Don’t go to Durick Library because every- 
one will have the same idea and the line for the 
copier will be past the chapel. 

Day three: Take the teacher to lunch at 
Saga with your faculty/administration punch 
on your meal ticket. Tell them how you adore 
their class, but have missed a lot because of five 
recent deaths in the family (it’s been a bad year). 
Since you've missed so much, you’re a bit (say this 
nonchalantly) “concerned” about the exam. Offer 
your first-born child or first $100,000 (whichever 
comes first) for inside info about the test. 

Day four: Halfway point, but refuse to panic. 
Instead, buy a bunch of highlighters and start 
reading. Since you don’t have much time read 
only the summaries, glossary and/or the first line 
of every paragraph. Resolve for next semester toa) 
do the reading according to the syllabus or b) take 


a speed-reading course. 

Day five: Continue reading. Take a break 
when the words get blurry. Hold your head under 
ice-cold water or walk outside in bare feet to wake 
yourself up. Finish reading. Plan to have a bonfire 
with the book when the course is over. 

Day six: Start studying notes. If you're lucky 
the person who took them has legible handwrit- 
ing. Read the notes out loud to help you retain 
them. If there are 50 pages of notes, study only the 
most important parts and plan to “wing it” on the 
rest. Sleep with the book under your pillow. 

Day seven: 24-hour countdown. Don’t cry 
or pull out your hair. Concentrate. Study all day 
relying mostly on the notes. Don’t take No-Doz or 
drink a lot of coffee. Don't pull an all-nighter because 
teachers aren't impressed when you fall asleep 
during the test. Get at least five hours of sleep. Go 
to bed at 1 a.m. and get up at 6 am. to do 
last-minute “refreshing,” 

Before the test: Visit the cross-shaped 
building that you haven't been to since open- 
ing Mass freshman year. Pray and promise that 
if you pass your midterms you'll go to a study-skills 
workshop next semester. 
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_Campus profiles 


Garrett combines roles of writer, teach er 


by Marybeth Scriven 

Sociology professor William 
Garrett is more than a teacher. 
He’s also a writer, editor, minister, 
husband and father. 

Garrett answered a want ad 
from St. Michael’s in The New 
York Times and came to the col- 
lege in 1968—when it was all 
male. 

He is the writer of a textbook 
called “Seasons of Marriage and 
Family Life,” which he uses in 
his course on the family Garrett 
has also written two chapters in 
an introduction to sociology book. 

Garret said he came to soci- 
ology through the “back door.” 
He was a philosophy major in a 
small Missouri liberal arts college. 
“Tt was a lot like St. Michael’s,” 
Garrett said. 

He then went to Yale Divinity 
School and got into the sociology 
of religion. After three years of 
graduate work there, he did.his 
doctoral work in sociology at Drew 
University Teaching, Garrett said, 
was always his intention. 

Garrett said that after he had 
written the two chapters in the 
introduction to sociology text, he 
was invited to write a text on the 
family. The publisher wanted 


a text that focused on the under- 


graduate market. 
“Tt was a fairly tight schedule,” 
he said, referring to one semester 
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Alcohol is cunning, 
baffling and power- 
ful. Learn more about 
this by becoming a 
Peer Alcohol Advisor. 
Pick up your applica- 
tion this week in the 
Student Resource 
Center. 
Applications 
due 2-23. 
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in which he taught four classes, 


edited the Journal of Sociological 
Analysis, and produced 400 
pages for the book. 

Garrett said that writing the 
book affected his teaching style 
“immensely” There had to be a 
total reorganization of the course 


to correspond to the organiza- 
tion of the book. “I think it broad- 


ened, theoretically my approach 
to family analyses.” 
Garrett said that it forced him 


to become familiar with a vast 
amount of literature he probably 
would never have seen. “There’s 
nothing that broadens your cap- 
acity to teach more than writing.” 

Garrett is now in the process 
of writing a new introduction book 
with Frederick Maher and Vincent 
Bolduc. 

Besides writing, Garrett takes 
interested sociology students on 
a trip to Paris. This began in 
1972-1973. Originally Garrett 


Fencing team revival 
proposed for spring 


by Kathy Guare 
Features Editor 


Robert McIntyre and Elwyn 
Kernstock are looking for at least 
five dedicated men and women. 


McIntyre, a second-year stu- 


dent majoring in chemistry said 
that’s how many people are 


needed to provide a core mem- 
bership in a revival of the St, 


Michael’s College fencing team. 


Kernstock, professor of polit: 


ical science at St. Michael’s, is a 
master fencer who has been 
involved in the sport since he 
was 12 years old. He has agreed 
to coach the team if an interest 
can be maintained. 

This is the fourth attempt to 
establish a fencing team since it 
ceased to exist in 1974 due toa 
lack of interest. “It died because 
the people who were in it let it 
die,” 
chief organizer of this-year’s effort 
to make the team a success. 

Although McIntyre hopes to 


get some fund-raising activities 


underway later this semester, to 


help purchase equipment, stu- 


dents must make an initial invest- 
ment of about $45 for a foil and 
a mask. = 


The team cannot be consid- 


ered for financial assistance from 
the Student Association because 
McIntyre has decided to wait three 





When was the last time you and your friends 
spend 8 days on a tropical island? 
Never?.......... . 
What are you waiting for’? 
For as little as $313 you can go to 


said McIntyre, who is the- 


weeks before asking that it be 
recognized as an official club. “It 
would be pretty stupid to go before 
a-meeting and get myself an- 
nounced asa club and then have 
it die out,” he said. 

Kernstock called fencing “a 
magnificent sport. It requires a 
lot of intelligence. You don't just 
pick up a piece of steel and start 
trying to get 15 or 20 moves 
ahead of one’s opponent.” He 
also likened it to skiing because 
of the necessary coordination of 
legs, eyes and arms. It’s “very 
demanding,” he said. 

Kernstock also called fencing 
“a lonely sport. You’re on the 
mat and your coach can’t help 
you. You're alone with yourself 
and your own thoughts.” 

McIntyre said about 15 stu- 
dents were interested in being a 
part of the team. For the first few 
weeks, they will be learning the 
basic stances of fencing, while 
waiting for their equipment to 


arrive. They will meet on Mon- 


days and Thursdays for two hours. 
in Herrouet Theater, 


Kernstock, who fenced com- 


petitively through high school, 
college and the military said that. 


one important thing about learn- 


ing to fence was to learn how to 
win graciously “It calls for not 


walking away from a victory boast- 


ing about how you wiped the 
other guy out,” he said. 


BERMUDA 


<== March 26 to April 2 


* round-trip airfare from Boston or NY 
* party at a different beach each day 
* apartment accommodations 
* welcome party 
* complimentary beers 
* Canvas travel bag 
* admission is free to area discos 
* cruise around the island 
* contests (i.e. limbo) | 
* a tan to make your roommates jealous 
To reserve a spot now, all you need is 
a $30 deposit by February 19th. 
Pontart Bees Petal. 655-3742 or Xeo68 


said, they went every year. The 
students are responsible for a 
research project in which they 
study immigrant workers who are 
going to Paris. 

Garrett feels that this is a 
valuable experience because it 
teaches students a great deal 
about what the number one social 
problem of Europe is. 

Garrett is also the editor of 
the “Journal for the Association 


for the Sociology of Religion,” 


and is a Baptist minister. 

Garrett said that he enjoys 
teaching. “I like to study and enjoy 
trying to pass along all that learn- 
ing.’ 

Garrett cited data which 
showed that among all vocations ~ 
those who tend to be happiest 
with their jobs are college pro- 
fessors. “There's practically noth- 
ing about the job I dislike— except 


there’s never enough time.to get 





done what I want to get done.” 


Healthful hints 


Viruses 


by Kathy Guare 
Features Editor i 
« The campus of St. Michael’s has been infiltrated. Two viral 


illnesses have descended upon the unsuspecting college popu- 
lation in waves, leaving a trail of pale, weak students in its wake. 


The first is a strain of type A influenza, the second isa J » 


gastro-intestinal virus. The Health Services estimated last Wed- 
nesday that they were treating 20 cases of one or the other 


every day and that many more students were simply taking to eee 


their beds without professional treatment. ; 
Unfortunately, there really is no prevention or protection 


that is guaranteed to divert the flu virus. Your only hope of J me 
escaping illness is to eat right and get enough sleep. Thereisa J 


flu vaccine usually given to people over the age of 60 and to. 
those with chronic health problems. However, the shot is 
administered in the fall to give the body time to | build. up 
immunity before the flu season arrives. It would do no good 
get a shot now that the virus is prevalent ; 
The type A influenza virus is first characterized bis a a sudden fee 
onset of cold symptoms. A sore throat, nasal congestion, ‘cougl oe 
and general aching are all common in the first days of ‘the flu. 
By the third day the body temperature rises, often as high as _ 


103 degrees. This generally lasts 48 hours. If the fever is accom- ps: 2 | 


panied by ear or chest pain, tender glands, or if the symptoms Y 
after the fever seem to be getting worse, aon should be seen ae 
Health Services. 


cines and nasal pee ene! are eset dries but if — fe ae zs = 


working don’t bother taking them as they do nothing to combat { 
the virus itself. If you are very uncomfortable, aspirin or aspirin 
substitutes may be a relief because they act to control fever 


Don't overdo it trying to get rid of the fever because a fever is _ ; ae 
not necessarily bad in a virus of this type. Itshows thatthe body J 
is martialing its defenses to attack the invading organism. The A eens 


best treatment is the natural one: bed, rest and fluids. ; 
The second type of virus making its way around campus is | 
the gastro-intestinal flu. This is characterized by an acute attack 


of nausea and vomiting. It usually lasts around seven or eight ; ee Bee 


hours, but leaves the victim with a feeling of fatigue and lack of 
appetite for about a week. Other symptoms that often accom- 


pany this strain of flu are chills, headache and a low-grade fever Jf ae 


Treatment here is also symptomatic. Limit solid food intake 


to bananas, crackers, dry toast and jello. Drink clear liquids such 1 
as soup, juices and water until the nausea passes. 
If one of your symptoms is abdominal pain that doesn't § 
_ subside, or if vomiting persists more than 24 hours, you should §- 
be seen at the Health Services. ine can also give oe illo Hee 
drugs to ease nausea. 
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The Onion River Review, a 
binanual publication of art and 
literary works submitted by stu- 
dents, has seen some “positive 
changes” during the 1982-1983 
academic year. 

Kenneth Caffrey editor of this 
year’s issues, explained that the 
Reivew is now being published 
by the Queen City Publishers in 
Burlington, who have provided 
a “much more professional” for- 
mat for the issues through the 


(CPS)—The first private college 
enrollment declines in over a dec- 
ade threaten to continue for sev- 
eral years. It may cost independent 
campuses as much as a quarter 
of a billion dollars in lost tuition 
revenues over the next four years, 
a private college association said. 
“Every year, independent 
schools have done better (in 
enrolling students) than demo- 
graphic studies would suggest,” 
summarized Julianne Still Thrift, 
executive director of the National 


Institute of Independent Colleges 
and Universities (NIICU). 


use of typesetting. Submissions 
used to be manually typed and 
compiled by the editors them- 
selves, he said. 

The change to Queen City 
Publishers, Caffrey said, has made 
it possible to have over 1000 
copies — nearly twice as many as 
in previous years— printed for 
the same amount of money. 

The Review is financed en- 
tirely through the English De- 
partment, which provides an 
annual allotment of $1,400 to 
cover publication and printing 


“What we're saying is that this 
is the first year we've done worse.” 

Two NIICU studies found that 
the number of full-time first-year 
students entering private schools 
declined by more than 4 per- 
cent for the 1982-83 academic 
year. 

One of three private colleges 
had declines of more than 10 
percent in its first-year class this 
year. One in six suffered losses of 


~ 20 percent or more. 


Thrift said the losses may get 
worse. Population studies suggest 


“ the number of 18-year-olds, the 


age band from which colleges 
traditionally draw their first-year 
classes, will start to fall off dra- 


costs of the two issues. The pre- 


sent publisher, Caffrey said, en- 


sures the “highest quality possible 
on such limited funding.” 

The Review is now accepting 
submissions, for artwork, fiction, 
or poetry, though issues tend to 
include more literary work than 
art. Because of a limited amount 
of space, not all submissions can 
be included. Those that are, 
Caffrey said, are judged and cho- 
sen in comparison with other 
works in an attempt to publish 
work of the highest quality 


matically next year, and won't start 
upward again until 1998. 

But this year’s drop in private 
college first year enrollment isn't 
entirely explained by the decline 
in the number of 18-year-olds. 
“The decrease in the amount of 


financial aid has influenced en- 


rollment dramatically” Thrift said. 
An earlier NIICU study she 


said, found that cutbacks in finan- 


cial aid “had a disproportionate 


impact on the low-income stu- 


dents at independent colleges. 
The buying power of the Pell 
Grant dollar in private schools 


_ declined by over a third.” 


The financial impact of the 
enrollment decline promises to 


Students more materialistic 


LOS ANGELES, CA(CPS)— 
This year’s freshman class is more 


3 wi concerned with material objects 


ional status than its” 
2ssors, but is slightly more 
, according to the Univer- 


jot . sity of California at Los Angeles’ 
~ annual nationwide survey of in- 


coming students. 


The ongoing shift in student 


interest from social and civil rights 


_ issues to preoccupation with jobs, 


success and making money has 
been evident for several _years, 


__ said Alexander Astin, who directs 


_ Personality plays 
part in decision 
on loan defaults 


(CPS)—Students’ personal- 


ities, not their income levels, have 


the most influence on their deci- 


sion whether to try to get away 


with not repaying their student 


loans, according to two Univer- 

sity of Kentucky administrators. 
In a survey of 1,165 former 

UKstudents, Jon ications and 


David Stockham found that peo- 
ple didn't have any significant eco- 


-__ nomic reasons for not repaying 





their National Direct Student 
Loans (NDSLs). 

__ Those who did repay NDSLs 
only made $400-$500 more per 
year in disposable income than 


3 the defaulters, Hesseldenz re- 


ported. 


“Income is not the factor,” 


said Hesseldenz, the school’s 


management information direc- 
tor. The essential factor in help- 


ing administrators predict who 


will default “probably is person- 


He said defaulters generally 
had low anxiety levels, making 
them eventually “less sensitive 


to dunning letters” demanding 


repayment. 


the annual UCLA-American 
Council on Education survey of 


over 25,000 students at some 


“500 | ‘colleges nationwide. ~ 
“The increasing concern for 


: mail gains and career success 


is something we've been watching 
for the last 10 years, and it just 


keeps on growing each year,” 


Asting said. 


Indeed, in listing major con- 
cerns and objectives, over two- 


thirds of the 1982 class said they 


want to “be well off financially” 
and over 70 percent cited “mak- 





Say lt With Class 


For $1 you can run a 24- 
word ad; 5¢ for each addi- 
tional word. DEADLINE is 
Thursday at 6 p.m. The 
Defender, Alliot 210, ext. 
24.21. 


The Crown & Sword Society is 
currently recruiting new members. 
Join the service organization that 
enables. you to meet new people 
while helping on- and off-campus 
organizations (i.e. Muscular Dys- 
trophy Marathon Parents Week- 
end, Graduation, Homecoming, 
etc. ). For more information, stop 
by at our weekly meeting on Sun- 
days at 6:30 p.m. in Bergeron. 


To the Wombat and his trainees: 
So much for 4 a.m.! 
Hope you weren’t too bored the 
other weekend. J.B., heard you 
were a real doll. Bunny says hi 
to the boys. 
—2 NPC Fans 


Happy Birthday J.E.D.!!! Hope 

_your 23rd year is as wild, witty 
and wonderful as your 22nd! I'll 
see you soon and we'll celebrate! 
Kisses, 


“Kid” 


ing more money” as their primary 
reason for going to college. 
Ten years ago, fewer than half 


_ of the students surveyed listed § 
finances or money as their main _| 


concerns, Astin said. 

Career success is also” very 
important to this year’s entering 
class, the study revealed. Almost 
75 percent of the respondents 
said it was very important “to be 
an authority in my field.” More 
than half the students wanted 
recognition and respect from their 
colleagues. 
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‘Local literature and art solicited for review 


This semester's publication is 
expected to be available sometime 
in the beginning of April, Caffrey 
said. it will be distributed freely 
as always, to students and faculty 
members. The limited number 
of copies makes it impossible for 
every student to receive one, but 
every effort is made to have them 
available to all who would like 
one. 

In an attempt to create more 
community awareness of students’ 
work, issues will for the first time 
be available at a minimal cost in 


be “dramatic,” Thrift added. To 
make up the $250-million loss in 
tuition revenues over the next 
four years would mean that each 
of the 1.8 million private college 
students in the land would face a 
$35 per year tuition hike. 

Thrift isn’t sure where the 
missing first-year students are 
going, though she expects they're 
migrating to cheaper, public 
schools. 

She said a survey of eight 
“feeder high schools” that typically 
send students to private St. Louis 
University found the school was 
“losing them to the University of 
Missouri.” 

The NIICU study exploded 


local bookstores as well. At pre- 
sent they can be found at the 
Dusty Cover and Cold Island 
bookstores in Winooski. 

Dr Carey Kaplan, professor 
of English and moderator for the 
Review, describes it as a “neces- 
sary outlet for student literary 
work.” A liberal arts college such 
as St. Michaels, she said, would 
ee g terribly impoverished without 


" Interested persons should 
submit their artwork or literary 
pieces to Box 2697 for review. 


Private schools feel enrollment downswing 


another myth, Thrift added. 

“People always say how un- 
employment is good for college: 
that people go back to school to 
retrain when they can't find work. 
But we found that enrollment 
declines were worse in areas 
where there’s high unemploy- 
ment.” 

Thrift also found that students 
already in independent schools 
aren't transferring as often as 
might be expected. “We did dis- 
cover a significant shift of students 
from full-time to part-time status, 
though. We think it’s because they 
decided to stick it out where they 
started, sort of like ‘dancin’ with 
the girl what brung ya.’ ” 


Interested in interviewing 
with 


- Xerox or Lord and Taylor 


Resumes must be turned into the 
Student Resource Center by 
Friday, February 25th. 
Selected interviewees 


will be contacted. 


Get Involved 





The Defender is looking for: 


Advertising Sales Representatives 


—EARN EXTRA CASH! 
— MEET NEW PEOPLE! 
—GAIN PRACTICAL SALES EXPERIENCE! 
— LOOKS GREAT ON YOUR RESUME! 


For More Information 
Contact Charlie Smith, 655-1448 
or Dot Cornell, 655-1872 
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Couples dance to the music of the band Titan at Saturday night’s Valentine's Day Dance. 


Campuses face rash of computer sabotage 


(CPS)—As colleges rush into 


the computer age, they’re meet- 


ing some perplexing new-age 
problems of student security and 
crime. 
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Clams Oreganada 3.50 
Escargot Bourgignon 4.50 
Soup du Jour 1.10-1.60 


Euell Gibbons Salad 3.95 


Would like to announce our new menu 


APPETIZERS 


Avacado Purée 2.50 Chopped Chicken Livers 2.35 
Middle Eastern Hummus 2.25 

Caesar Salad 3.50 Antipasto 4.50 

House Salad 3.50 Greek Salad 3.95 


House Salad Dressings 


CHILI CON CARNE 4.25 
SANDWICHES 


Hot Black Pearl Pastrami with Swiss 3.25 
Liverwurst with Red Onion 2.65 
Vegetarian Boursin 2.95 
Smoked Ham and Swiss 2.95 
Our own Roast Beef 3.25 
Turkey Breast with Cranberry 3.25 


PASTAS 


Fettucini Alfredo 5.95 
Stuffed Shells 5.95 
Shrimp Katarina with Fettucini 6.25 
Manicotti Parmesan 5.95 
Linguini wred or white clam sauce 5.95 
Shrimp Marinara over Linguini 6.25 


ENTREES 


Shrimp Scampi 8.25 
Filet of Sole Oreganada 6.95 
Shrimp Parmigana 8.25 
Breast of Chicken Modemaise 6.25 
Veal Scallopini Marsala 7.95 
Breast of Chicken Almondbille 6.25 
Shrimp Posillipo 8.25 
Veal Scallopini Francaise 7.95 
Filet of Sole Veronique 6.95 
Breast of Chicken Florentine 6.25 
Brook Trout Almondine 7.95 


All Entrees served with Salad and 
Pasta du Jour or Rice 


Tuesday-Friday 3-5 
HAPPY HOUR 

_ First Hot Texas Weiner FREE 

with your first drink! 


Huge electronic erasures of 
student and faculty records have 
plagued some campuses, while 
others struggle with ways of keep- 
ing teacher-student relationships 
confidential. 

At UCLA, for instance, two 
17-year-olds broke into the uni- 
versity’s files and erased thou- 
sands of student transcripts and 
instructors’ files stored there. 

Similarly, Lehigh University 
students were “cheated and 
robbed” of coursework stored in 
the Pennsylvania campus’s main 
computer when someone tam- 


_ pered with the machine last year. 
Students and instructors subse- 












Zuppa Di Clams 3.50 
Shrimp Cocktail 4.50 
Mussels 3.50 


Chef Salad 4,25 


























(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 


quently wasted “hundreds of 
hours putting the files back,” 


recalled computing Director Bob 


Wechsler. 

“Right now, we still depend 
mainly on words printed on paper 
to store and transmit information,” 


observed Doug Van Howeling, . 


vice president for computing and 
planning at Camegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity. “But the computer is 
providing us with a totally new 
way of handling this information, 
and naturally with totally new 
problems in doing so.” 

One new problem is keeping 
publically-available files private. 
Last term, for example, Har- 
vard students tried to convince 


administrators to regulate access 


to their electronically-stored study 
materials. The university allows 
student tutors to see academic 
files of their charges. 

While the tutors may have 
legitimate reasons for looking at 
certain files, the students argue 
their privacy rights become pre- 
carious if the tutors should mis- 
use them. 


Get Involved 


The Defender is accepting applications for: * 


Managing Editor 


News Editor 
Features Editor 
Sports Editor 


sively observed and watch 








Marathon 


Dance the weekend away at 


the Ninth Annual Multiple | 


Sclerosis Dance Marathon, March 
18-20. Sponsored by The Crown 
and Sword Society the marathon 
will once again be held at the 
Ross Sport Center. 

The Music Machine featuring 
John Nichols will provide the 
music and motivation for the 
weekend. Prizes, games and con- 
tests will help to keep the danc- 
ers in motion. 

The northern Vermont aes 
ter of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society provides local 
patient services and allocates 
funds for research into the cause 
and cure of multiple sclerosis. 
M.S. is a chronic, often crippling 
disease of the central nervous 
system. This dread disease strikes 


Such information is never 
totally safe, observers warned. 

Guarding the information “is 
a human problem, not something 
caused by the computer itself,” 
noted Apple Computers spokes- 
man Stan DeVaughn. 

“For every, security system, 
there’s going to be someone 
working on a way to get around 
it. All students can do is save 
everything they do on their own 
disrs, and be very careful who 
they give their passwords to.” 


But privacy “cannot be taken 
lightly” added IBM spokesman a 
Bruce, Schimming. “ : 
are particularly sensitive to privacy — 


and the concept of bein: 


some ‘Big Brother-type system.’ * (5 

“But,” he continued, “it’s the 
students who have the ability to 
control the system, and I don’t 
think many of them will be over- 
come by it.” 

“Sure it’s possible to get into 
someone else’s file,” said John 
Sutton, an Iowa State third-year 
student who regularly submits his 


Assistant Sports Editor 


Copy Editors 
Art Director 


Photography Editor 
Advertising Manager 
Circulation Manager 


For more information, contact The Defender, x2421, Box 2705 


Positions start April 1 








200 people a week in the United 
States; people in the prime of . 
life, from 15-50. a 

Students wishing to participate ae 
or volunteer should stop by the. i 
Student Activities Office. 



























meee rest ae last voter 
MS marathon. 


work electronically to as instruc: ' 
tors. 

Despite the real concerns over . 
security and the dramatic cases 


most student problems so fai 
seem to concern ata either 


technology. : 

The editor of Toronto’s Bs 
dale College student 
too ey almost los 


At Idaho State, “se. S nee unus 
to have kids lined up three-deep | 
to use a computer,” said com- 
puter Director Robert Watts. 
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by A. John Murphy 


Assistant Sports Editor =, 
and ae 


Mike Daniels 


__ In its first season as a varsity team, the wom- 


en's ski team won the New England Division Il 
championships last week. The women came out 


on top of a field of eight schools. Johnson and 







University in Saturday night’s game. The 
_ Knights took the game, which was their 
3 


%. Sin 


_ Pam Batalis goes up aga 


Keene State came in second and third, respectively. 
The win means St. Michael’s has qualified to. 
compete in the Division I championships held at 
the Middlebury ski carnival. A good showing 








fist St: Lawrence 


could mean the women would qualify for the 
nationals in Montana. 

Coach Ben McDivitt said this is the first time 
the team has had anyone, let alone the whole 
team, qualify to compete in the Division I champi- 
onships. McDivitt said that the ski community 
“respects” St. Michael’s ski program. McDivitt said 
the women may have six “All New England” can- 
didates. 

‘McDivitt said it was a difficult training season 
because of the weather but the conditions at the 
championships “were great.” 

Mandy Donaldson is one skier who McDivitt 
says is “a likely candidate for All New England 
honors.” She skied very well and came in fifth in 
the giant slalom. 

Teammate Anne Stange won the individual 
cross-country event. She defeated her closest rival 
by over one-and-a-half minutes. McDivitt said Stange 
is a good team player and constantly helps her 
teammates. The relay team of Stange, Linda Dunn 
‘and Mary Cooper took first: place by beating 
opponents by one minute and 15 seconds. 

The men also gave a good showing by taking 
third out of 10 teams. Cornell and Johnson State 
finished ahead of the Knights. 

The men fared best in the nordic events with 


Rob Best taking seventh in the individual cross- 


country race. Jim Hansen took ninth and captain 
Dan Heney came in 13th. 
The relay team took second behind a strong 


Cornell team. McDivitt said the meet was charac- 
terized by “very heavy competition, especially from. - 


Comell.” : 

Best is only a first-year student and McDivitt 
said he has finished second in all. his previous 
races and is highly competitive. Heney has been in 


__.the top 10 consistently through the year. 


Bill Lowitz came in first for the Knights in the 


the giant slalom. ‘ 
~ McDivitt said that both the men’s and women’s 


slalom and ninth overall. Rob Allen took 11th in 


_- team have dominated the nordic relays all season. 


He said St. Michael's has outskied everyone and 


_. they're getting better with each race. 


_ Next season, McDivitt said he will add recruiting 
nity will make it easier to attract more talent, he 
said. : 


last at home, 73-65.(Photo by Bridget Lyons) 


- Hall leads men swimmers 


to the program. The exposure to the ski commu- 


by A. John Murphy 
__ Assistant Sports Editor 


Cary Hall has two things going 
_ for her-as coach of the men’s 
swim team. She is “knowledge- 
able” about the techniques in-’ 
~_ volved with coaching, and she is 
~  goodatit. 

__ Hallis in her first year as coach. 
___Herprevious coaching jobs have 
included a diverse number of age 
_ groups. Hall said she likes coach- 
ing this level of swimming. 
Before becoming a coach, 
____ Hall was one of the top swimmers 
inthe country Swimming for the 
Alabama Crimson Tide, Hall 
picked up one gold medal in the 
national championships. She also 


_ the same meet. 
Hall has over 15 years swim: 
- ming experience, even though 
she is only 24 years old. Captain 
Jay Lenox said Hall is “a very 
good addition” to the team. He 
said she is very knowledgeable 
and easy to get alongwith. Lenox 
said everyone on the team likes 
her and respects her ability 


is 













the start of the season was to 
have everyone improve his race _ 
_ times. She said she has accom- 
plished this over the course of 
the n. Her team has bro- 
_ ken four school records, includ- 
ing both relay records, the 100 


= 


swam in three freestyle finals in ee 


Hall said one of her goals at _ 


meter breast and-back strokes. 
Lenox said: Hall has been suc- 
cessful because “she knows the 
skill level of each individual and 
works to improve everyone.” 
Hall came to Vermont when 
her husband got a job in the area. 
- Hall said if the job works out she 
would “definitely” want to coach 


again next season. 

Entering this year, Hall sai 
she had no expectations because 
she didn’t know the area too well. 
Now that she knows what kind 
of programs the Knights’ com- 
petition has, she will be able to 
have a more effective pre-season 
training program. 


Knights drop three, 
insure losing season 


by Mike Callaghan 
Sports Editor 


It’s official. If anyone had kept 
even the faintest of hopes that 
the men’s basketball team could 
finish the year over .500, forget 
it. ! 

A 91-81 loss to Assumption 

- College Saturday night dropped 
St. Michael's record to 10-14 with 
three games left on the sched- 
ule. 

The loss to the Greyhounds 
was the Knights’ third defeat in a 
row. The team lost to New Hamp- 
shire College for the second time 
this year and Division III Norwich 
in the closing seconds of that 
game earlier in the week. 

St. Michael's returns home 


Saturday afternoon to take on 
LeMoyne College in what will 
be, for most fans, the last chance 
to watch graduating players Steve 
Bourke, Jerry Mizerak and Mike 
Mandel: 

The team’s final home game 
will be on Feb. 25 against St. 
Lawrence, when most people will 
have left St. Michael’s (and 
thoughts of the basketball team) 


behind for winter vacation. 
Es LS EE: 








by Mike Callaghan 
Sports Editor ; 

Every time the men’s basketball team takes to the floor for 
the remainder of the season, it will have the opportunity to 
make the occasion memorable (or maybe forgetable) for Coach 
Steve Antrim. 

The next defeat Antrim absorbs will be number 100 in his 
coaching career. His record after the Assumption contest was 
90-99. That mark includes his stay at Lake Forest prior to 
coming to St. Michael’s. 

aoe his four year stay here, Antrim has compiled a 43-59 
slate. 












* * * 


Since the subject was brought up two weeks ago, let’s take a 
look back at those “asinine” predictions that were made before 
the season got under way. : 

Sacred Heart has pretty much played true to form. The 
Pioneers have been at or near the top of New England Division 
II play all year. 2 

Springfield has also played the way most of the, ahem, 
“experts” (it’s only a joke Chris Curtin, no need to write another 
letter) thought that squad would. 

After that, about the only prediction which came through 
was the one that said the loss of Marc Streb would hurt St. 
Michael's. 

Stonehill and New Hampshire College have both flirted with 
the .500 mark all year, but have not been contenders. 

The prediction of Bridgeport by St. Michael’s Sports Infor- 
mation Director Marc-Andre Lachance was the most absurd 
thing this side of picking the other team called the Purple 
Knights for the top five. 

Three teams nobody had the insight to choose were AIC, 
Assumption and Central Connecticut. They have done well. 

Extreme foresight was shown by Antrim and Jim Donovan 
(even though I didn’t put Donovan’s belief in that column. 
They both viewed Bentley as a vastly improved club. It was. 


Perhaps the most prolific quote was said by Michael James, 
at the time a writer for the Burlington Free Press. Said James: 
“The roof would have-to collapse” for St. Michael’s to finish 
below .500. Welcome to the Metrodome, folks. 


* * 




























This item is taken from Monday's Boston Globe. St. Michael's 
was given some attention in an article by Peter Gammons on 
the reasons Boston College basketball is having a hard time 
being accepted nationally. 

“Sure, part of the problem is the schedule: St. Michael’s, 
Stonehill. New Hampshire, Brown, Bentley....Not that Williams, 
Mackey. and the Michael Adamses and John Ganrises want to 
play St. Michael’s, but that stretches into further problems of 
acceptance,” Gammons wrote. 

Does that mean BC won't be coming up here to play us? Or, 
will they even let us play down there again? 













Lou DiMasi, coach of the hockey team, says things are 
looking good for the future of his club. 


“Sure, we're taking our lumps this year, but we've generated 
a lot of enthusiasm in the program,” he said. 

The enthusiasm has meant more interest among potential 
recruits. “Last summer, we had about 25-30 people who were 
interested in playing for us. This year, we have a list of about 120 
people with an interest in hockey applying.” 

Twenty-seven of those players are from Vermont, DiMasi 
said. He has also received recruiting help in Massachusetts from 
his father, who was a high school hockey coach. 


Until next week, Good Diggin’ Everybody! 















ASSOCIATES IN EYE CARE 


Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremezuk, O.D. 
SMC Alumni 
Optometry 
Contact Lenses 


Appointment: 11 North Willard St. 
muha, ieee Burlington, VT 05401 
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Womer’s hoop takes to road for final five 





Becky Bouchard sinks a lay-up against St. Lawrence as 
Pam Batalis and Nancy Lubinsky look on. 


(Photo by Bridget Lyons) 
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McGREGOR’S 


WINOOSKI PHARMACY 


20% OFF COUPON: 


On All Prescriptions, Patent Medicines, Eye Preparations 


1 East Allen Street 
\/inooski, Vermont 05404 


655-1445 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT. 05404 

655-1319 


M-F° 7:30 
Date oe 


5:30 
1:00 
Quality Work... 


Near Champlain Mill! 


a SLTES 
« Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


We welcome St. Michael's students, 
and staff. 10% discount with [.D. 


faculty. 


Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
655-2660 
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by Mike Daniels 


If you haven't seen the St. Michael's women’s 
basketball team in action this year, you'll have to 
wait until next season’s campaign. The 14-8 Knights 
are on the road for the remainder of their sched- 
ule. 

St. Michael’s finished its homestand on a posi- 
tive note last week, defeating St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity 73-65. The win was keyed by Becky Bouchard’s 
23 points and eight blocked shots by Margaret 
Lynch. The victory came after a tough loss to 
UVM, 64-61, a game that was close up to the 
buzzer. 


But there’s more than an eight-game winning © 


streak and a 9-2 home record that makes the team 

a unique entity on the St. Michael’s sports scene. 

Coach Sue Duprat feels that her squad is. “the best 

group we've ever had, and they're just great peo- 
ple.” 

This feeling is echoed by everyone on the team 
as well. Fourth-year student Nancy Lubinsky and 
co-captain Terry O’Neil feel that “everyone is ever- 
yone else’s best friend” and that they “enjoy it 
more than in previous years.” 


This “winning-can-be-fun’ attitude is apparent 


when you watch the explosive Knights show their 
stuff on the court. When they play a game they do 
it with 13 players, with everyone on the bench as 
much a part of the game as those cn the court. 
Duprat said, “They re a team, and that’s why they're 
successful.” 

Success didn’t look bright at the beginning of 
the season though. The young team faced three 
Division II powers, Bryant, St. Anselm and Stonehill, 
and losses to all three weren't a sign of good things 
to come. Second-year player Pam Batalis felt that 
with “‘a tough starting scheule, there was pressure 
to do well.” 


The pressure eased a bit with important wins. 


on the road before Christmas break. During the 


Intramurals 


Morning B’s remain unbeaten - 


break the team jelled into the Division II force that 
it has since become. Though slipping out of the 
New England coach’s top-ten rankings two weeks 
ago, they moved back into the number 10 spot last 
week. Everyone is confident that the season will 
end ona high note. Assistant Coach Kathy O'Neil 
said she feels that “the upcoming road trips are 
key” and will “determine how we stand for post- 
season action.” 

No matter how they end up in the rankings, 
Duprat feels they’re “a great example of a team 
that we want at St. Michael's: dedicated, hard- 
working, student-athletes.” It’s this rare combina- 
tion, coupled with the excellent team attitudes and 


morale, that separate this team from most other © 


programs. 


Another interesting sidelight to these Purple 


Knights is their lack of individual stars. The statistics 
speak for themselves when you see that four 
teammates are scoring in double figures, and seven 
are bunched together in the rebounding depart- 
ment. Batalis says that “since statistics are bunched 
together, no one person stands out.” 

Terry O’Neil adds that “every game we look for 
‘someone who’ s hot, and we try to get the ball to 
that person.” Thus, night after night we see Knight 
after Knight stand out, either the Starters or the 
depth on the bench. 

Though the last five games are important for 
making the tournament, the women’s team has 
already proven itself as dedicated to playing the 
complete game of basketball. As co-captain Kim 
Corey summed up, “I hate to see the season end, I 
just get so wrapped up in it that I don't know what 
to do afterwards.” 

This year has been a dicceenal and enjoyable. 


one for the team. It’s the youth and experience of — 


this squad that should point to good things for the 
future. Perhaps it will be up to the women’s pro- 
gram to bring the NCAA Lien Il he 
to St. Michael's. 


me 


by A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


Steve Murphy led the Nee- 
dles to two poly-hockey wins last 
week. Murphy singlehandedly 
defeated the GE house by scoring 
all the goals in a 5-0 win. 


. The Needles also beat the. 


Hammerheads 11-1. The Morn- 
ing B’s continued their reign in 
poly-hockey by picking up two 
more wins last week to remain 
the only undefeated team in the 


league. The B’s crushed Sigma 
team 3-0. 

The Boca Chicas lost to Nu 
12-8. The loss dropped them 
two games behind the Morning 
B’s. Sensemilla, Sigma and the 
Boca Chicas all picked up wins 
through forfeits. 

In basketball, the Rebels 
chalked a win by defeating the 
Budmen 59-51. In other action 
Alumni defeated the Senior 69’s 
in overtime 50-48. There are no 
other scores because the score- 





7-0 and shut i a tough eae 


books were misplaced, 
Intramural hockey will begin 
this week. Captains will be called 


‘to get the schedule at the gym. 
- Two-on-two mixed basketball 


is going to be starting Feb. 16 
along with men’s and women’s 
hoop. 

There will be a cross- country 
ski race on Feb. 23. The race will 
cover two miles. Anyone interested 
should meet outside Koss at 3:30 
p.m. on that date. . 


SUE oe 
John Cunningham scored the only goal on a slapshot as the St. Michael’s hockey team — 


ran into some trouble with a tough University of Massachusetts Friday night. UMass 
Boston won the extremely physical game 7-1. The Knights were scheduled to play in 
Middlebury last night and will be at hey: Park on Mania Feb. 21, facing off against 


Framingham State College. 


Photo by Bernie Bagengis) 
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